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AS part of an investigation of science ana 
ecience-relatea curriculum and InstrccticB, a si3rt?ej was conauctea^of 
science instructors frcitt 17 5 two-year colleges; the colleees were 
selected to be representative of regica, siEe, and neans cf college 
control. Instructors of every thirteenth science dcyrse section 
offered in Fall 1977 were surveyed, cf the 1569 aellveraile surveys^ 
1275 (85%) were returnea. This paper sumiariEes resfonses to 
questions on class size, course objectl^es^ teacher eipectations, use 
of class time, uw of instructional oedia, satisfaction with and 
source of instru'ctional materials, student class activlties,i stressea 
competencies, grading practices, att ep dance reguireoents, 
interdisciplinary approaches, assistance in teaching, meaEsof course 
improvement, and instructor's backgrcund. The average initial class 
size for all courses was 32; the averase nuiber cf course completers 
was 25* Larger class actions tOTdea to be taught ty faculty Bemhers 
with the most experience. The male to fesale ratl^ tor ^engdneering^^^ 
courses was five to o^nej^^fg^ .Agriculture Tffffp^fi was two 

ons^=an4— for^^io^logy courses was cne tc two, ^Science instructors 
tenaed to allocate ^5% of class time to lectures, with economics 
instructors lecturing most- The instructor survey is apperaed* 
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The Canter for the Study cf d^w^imlty Colleges^ under a grant from 
the National S;:ience Foundatl^)^^ engaged in a study of curriculum and 
instruction tn tv/o-^yf!af CGllege science and science-related technologies* 
Usim a rmtiotmid^ sample of 15% of the colleges (N^175), balanced by region, 
stzo* and college cairtrof, the Center sampled Instructors from every 13th 
mwme course section offered In Fall 5 1977* Of the 1569 deliverable 
$ur\feyst 11 mrm sent to Instructors of class sections that had been 
canceled; 1275 surveys were returned (851), Following is a summary of 
the findinp* 

Average Initial enrollments pen class for all science courses: , ,*32 
Average number of students who completed the course and re^ 



ceived grades* 



25 



Average by d 



scipl ine: 



Initial 



Received 
grades 



Percent 
compl eted 



enronment 



Agriculture 

Anthro & rinterdlsclpl 1nary 



88% 




Social Science 
Biology ' 
Chemistry 
Earth/Spac6 
Economics / 
Englneerln'g 
Interd1$cipl inary 



30 

39- 

30 

34 

35 

24 



24 
31 
24 
26 
28 
19 



80% 
79% 
80% 
76% 
80% 
79% 



26 
28 
24 
39 
35 



21 
20 
21 
32 
29 



81% 
71% 
88% 
82% 
83% 



Larger class^sections tended to be taiight by faculty with the most 



experience. Faculty with less than 3 years experience had an average of 



29 students per sectloru whereas 37 students. were enrolled 1n classes taught 

\ 

by Instructors with 11 or more years of teaching, Part-t\nie Instructors 

also tended to teach smaller classes. \ 

■j 

Engineering courses enroll five times more males than females^ and 
agriculture and physics both had male=female ratios In excess of 2 to !• 
On the other hands females outnumbered males 2 to 1 in biology courses^ 

mainly on the strength of predominantly female enrollments 1n the allied ^ 

\ 

_ . _ . . \ 
health fields. Psychology courses also showed a high proportion of fe- 
males. 

Instructors described the level and intended audience for their 
class by Indicating whether an assortment of descriptive statements could 
by used to characterize their course. It was found that 68% of the science 
courses were described as "parallel" or equivalent to a lower division 
course at a transfer Institution* Around 35% of the courses were designed, 
for transfers majoring in natural resources^ SHied health, physical 
sciences, biological sciences^ and non-science majors^\Xhi^^ty-f1ve-per^^ 
cent also Indicated that their course was appropriate for furlhar ed- 
ucation for adults. Remedial courses were prevalent In mathematics 
p33% of math courses) ^ but were scarcely found In other areas. 

"<_Ins true tors were asked to choose one quality they wanted tlieir 
students to^achieve from sets of four objectives. In one seta 61% wanted 
their students to '*Apply principles learned in the course to solve qual- 
itative or quantitative problems," Bolstered by strpBg^support from' 
social sclenceSs 27% wanted students to "Understand the interrelation- , 
ships of science and society J\ Few instructors were concerned with "Lab 



techniques'^ (except engineering) and ?*The ability to understand sci- 
entific research literature," 

The next set of four desired qualities showed equal support for "Re- 
late knowTedge to real world systems and problemss" and .nderstand prin- 
ciples, concepts^ and tenninology of the discipline," "Appreciate/under- 
stand scientific method" drew minimal support^ and except for agrlcultore 
and engineerings "Hands-on field experience" was not considered important 

The third set of goals Jjicluded^^' Develop the ability to think cri- 
tJcallys" which received 47% of the responses^ "Gain qualities of mind 
useful in further education" 'Hrew nearly one-third^ and "Learn to use 
tools of research" and "Understand self" were endorsed by about 9%, Al- 
though "Understand self" was not strongly supported by faculty in the ^ 
physical sciences and technologiesi, over a third of the social science 
instructors wanted students to learh about themselves in class. Dif- 
ferences In course goals were substantial between different discipTineSs 
but the faculty as a whole v/ere quite consistent when the variables con- 
sidered were .full -time versus part-time Instructor^, highest degree^-held,. 
and years of experience/ 

Another area of Inquiry concerned the percentage of science courses 
%hat carried a prerequisite^ Just over 40% of the Instructors reported 
that their class had a prerequisite. Disciplinary differeiices in pre- 
requisites were extreme from a Tow of 101 earth/space sciences and in- 
tegrated sciences to a high group of physics (78%) , chemistry (fiSS), 



\ 

engineering (SSI), and math V courses were usualjy used as ^ 

prerequisites, whereas d^clir'^' . ^nce major or achieving a specific 
exam score were rarely us^d, 

We_a3ked~Tnstructors esti :te haw they allocate their class time 
between various activities uver the entire term. It was found that science 
Instructors lecture 45% of the times with economics teachers lecturing 
most and engineering faculty lecturing least* Class discussions account 
for the next largest block of class time 1S%* Social sciences and 
mathematics Instructors devote over 20% of class^^ time to discussion^ 
the rest of the sciences v/ere considerably lower. The area that showed 
th§\largest fluctuation in average usage was laboratory experiments by 
students. This was to be expected^ as many classes have no lab component. 
Of the total sample of 1275 sections ^ about a third of the classes spent 
some time in lab v/orks so that although the average time for the sample 
was 11%5 engineering and chemistry instructors devoted 30% of class time 
to labs 5 and biology and physics used over 25%* The only other activity 
that took up an appreciable amount of class time was quizzes and exams. 
They accounted for 10% of the class times and were evenly balanced across 
disciplines, with math using them slightly more than others. 

Other classroom activities were used i^paringly. Student verbal pre- 
sentations, simulation/gaming, and guest lectures were used little^ mostly 
In social science courses. Field-trips were rarely noted except In ag-^ 
riculture courses, wherg 58% of the classes took off --campus excursions. 
Media presentations accounted for 5,% of class time. Only 12% of the math 



instructors used any fonn of reproducible presentation. Lecture/demonstration 
experiments and laboratory ^practical exams took up small pe'rcentages of class 
time. 

Because different forms of media are often integral to attempts at in- 
structional innovationt we asked the instructors to indicate how often they 
used them. Around half the instructors used maps, charts 5 illustrations ^ 
displays; overhead transparencies; and films. Overhead transparencies and 
slides were the two media most likely to be developed by the individual 
instructors* Although only 30% of the sample used slides, they were utilized 

by over 75% of the instructors In biology^ agricultures and earth/space 

I- 

sciences. Single concept film loops were rarely seen except in physics and 
biology^ and, f ilmstrips were utilized frequently in agriculture^ integrated 
sctencess and sociology. Audiotapes , cassettes 1 and records ^ videotapes ^ ^ 
and audiotape/sl ide/film combinations were all used by around 20^ of the in^- 
structors. ^Three-dimensional models were frequently employed in chemistry 
(92%)5 and biology (76$) courses. Natural preserved or living specirens 
were extensively used in biology and agriculture classes, but did not appear 
in any other disciplines* Full-time faculty were more likely than their 
part-^time colleagues to utilize almost all of the aforementioned instructional 
aides, and they v/ere also more likely to develop their own "materials* There 
was a surprising lack of difference in the use of media between small, mediuin* 
and large colleges* 

We asked about the type and quantity of written materials used in class* 
Naturally, nearly all Instructors used textbooks. Syllabi and handout materials 
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were used by 621, and 44% used lab materiils or workbooks* Between 10% and 
25% used problem books s newspapers s reference books^ collections of readlngSt 
and oournal and/or magazine articles, Approxiniately 801 of the biology^ 
chemistry^ and physics instructors used lab materials and workbooks. Over 
ha^f the anthropology, and agriculture classes utilized journal and magazine 
articles. Although newspapers were only used by 11% of the total groupi 
45% of the economics instructors found them useful. Full-time faculty were 
more likely than part-timers to use workbooks and syllabi. 

We also v/ere concerned with the number of pages the students were re- 
quired to read* Sociology ^ psychology ^ and anthropology instructors required 
the most textbook reading. Faculty with more experience and full-time 
status asked the students to read more pages. Faculty holding the doctorate 
degrefe had the highest reading requirements. For the entire sample the 
average number of p^ges required was 308, . ' ^ 

Most of the faculty, (62%) were satisfied with their textbook^ although 
12% said they definitely intended changing texts. Two percent of the fac- 
ulty prepared their own text. Over half of the Instructors in anthropology/ 
interdisciplinary social science, agriculture^ chemistry, earth/space, 1n= 
tegrated sciences, and psychology had total say in selecting their textbook. 
Only^^21% of the math instructors had^ total say^^^^and 35% of the math faculty 
had no say in textbook selection. Xt-+s^^^^ to note that full - 

: timers and part-timers seem equally satisfied with their materials despite 
the fact that 64% of the part-time faculty did not participate in textbook 
^ Selection &% opposed, to only 13% of the full-time faculty who were "asslgned" 
texts. ' " . 

O ■ ■ S ■■■■ 
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Lab materials were widely utilized in classes where the. textbook reading 
was lower^ tending to equalize, the number of pages assigned. Lab materials 
were prepared by 38% of the Instructors who us.... thems and in most cases 
they had total say in their selection. Syllabi were used by over half the 
respondentSt and were almost alv/ays prepared by the Individual instructor* 
Instructors Indicated that this was the reading material .they were most ; 
highly satisfied with* 

The Instructors were asked to indicate the activities that were used 
to determine students' grades, and how heavily they counted. Only two 
activities were widely used to determine more than 25% of the students' 
grades: quick-^score objective tests used by 60% of Instructors and essay 
exams used by 41%* No other criteria Were widely used tfr determine a sig- 
nificant percentage of the students' grades ^ although about one- third of 
the faculty graded student participation in class discussion^ attendance 
homework^ and papers written outside of class. Papers written In classs 
field reports, oral recitation, workbook^ completion^ discussions with in- 
structor, research reports, non-written projects, lab reports ^ practical 
exams, and problem sets were used in varying degrees among the different 
disciplines, but to a smalV^ degree for the field in general* Papers written 
outside of clasi were widfely used in anthropolo^/interdisciplinary social 
sciences sociology, and psychology* The only other grading criteria .that 

were a strong determinant of grades were laboratory unknowns and/or practical 

\ . . .. 

exams and laboratory reports. They were^heavlly used in blologyi chemistry, 
engineerings and physics,/ 

Instructors were asked what abilities the students were expected to 

■ ■ \ * 
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exhibit. The most Important trait was "Acquaintance with Concepts of the 
discipline^" which was strongly supported throughout .the disciplines. In 
cdntrast, "Mastery of a skill" was considered "very important" by 88% of 
the math instructors, but only 131 of -anthropology/interdisciplinary social 
science teachers and 11% of sociology Instructors concurred with this as- 
sessmertt, "Relationship ofn^oncepts to student's own values" was considered 
to be least Importwits despltex^rong^ emphasis of this point In the social 
sciences* Instructors with less t^n 3 years of experience were less likely 
than more experienced faculty to conHder "Relationship of concepts to stu-- 
dent's own values" important. 

Grading practices were found to be falnly standardized^ 7A% of the 
class sections v/ere graded ABCDF, and 15% ABCD/^o Credit* ABC/No Credit 
\% used sparingly (61) and Pass/Fall and Pass/No Credit were used even less. 
Private cojleges^ used ABCDF almost exclusively. Medfum size urban colleges 
showed the most flexibility In grading schemes. 

Instructors reconiiiended that their students attend a wide range of out- 
of-class activities, but these activities were rarely requirGd, Films and 
field trips v/ere required by around 5% of the facul ty^. v/lth i^ld trips re- 
quired in 26% of the agriculture classes. Television programs ^ outside 
lectures 3 and tutoring were recommended by about one-third of the faculty. 

Faculty were asked to note what types of assistance was avail able ^ 
and whether the assistance was utilized^* Clerical help was most widely 
available (82%)* and was utilized by 69%, Tutors, media production, and 
library assistance were alt employed by about one-third of the instructors^. 
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Lab assistants were available to 25% of the instructors, and 811 of these 
instructors chose to utilize their help. Full-time faculty indicated that 
more assistance was available to thenis and faculty in private coneges had 
significantly less assistance available. 

We asked about what 1t v/ould take to make a better class and allowed ^ 
Instructors to check as many of the choices as applied. The overwhelming 
first choice (53%) was "Students ^better prepared to handle course re- 
qu1rements%" with '■Instructor release time to develop course and/or material ^ 
and "Availability of more media" close behind (both around 36%), Less than 
1% of the faculty wanted fewer or no prerequisites, while 31% wanted stricter 
prerequisites. Professional development opportunities (25%) and better lab 
faeilities (21%) were also widely noted. Smaller classes were desired by. 
29% of the teachers, (almost 40% in the social silences) ^ while only 8% 
wanted larger classes, ^Sixty-three percent of instructors at private^ \ 
liberal arts colleges felt they needed more media. Part-timers wanted more 
freedom to choose materials and" more interaction with their colleagues. 



I"' ' 
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Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
INSTRUCTOR SURVEY 



^uiir colH^gu is participating in a natiomvide study conduclcd by the Center for the Study of Com- 
muniiy Colkges under a grant from the National Science Foundation. The study is concerned with 
the rule of the sciences and technologies in two-year colleges — curriculum, instructional praciices 
and course activities. 

The survey asks questions about one of your classes offered last fa!h The information gathered wilh 
help inform gipups making poUcy affecting the sciences. AH information gathered is treated as 
confidential and at no time will your answers be singled out. Our concern irQlth aggregate insiruc^ 
tional practices as discerned in a national sample. 



We recognize that the survey is time-consuming and we appreciate .your 
Thank you very much* ^ , 



s in completing it. 



ln-Yo«i collegels^clagtj gl^gdule indica ted that in Fall, 1977 you wera teaLliingr 



(Course) 



"-13 (Section) 



ir ihm was aasigriid to a different instructor, please return this survey to your campus facilitator 
to give to the person who taught this class. , 



If the c\mn was not taught, please give us the reason why, and then return the uncompleted 
survey form in the acconipanying envelope. ? - ^ ? 

b. Class was not taught because^ (explain hriefly) - - . 



Please answer the questions in relation to the specifled class* 

2, Approximately how many students were initially enrolled in this class? 



Males 
Females 



I't IS 
17 ia 



3, Apprnxlmatcly liow many students completed this 
course and received grades? (Do not Include 
withdrawals or incompletes/) 



Males 
Females 



m-22 



D n 



4. vCheck each of tlie items below that you believe properly describes this course! 

' „ * = " a. Parallel or equivalent to a lower division college level course 

at transfer institutions, . ^ / ; , / J -=r 

b. Designed for transferjtudents majofing 
^ ^ . resources fields (e^g,, agriculture, forestry)' or an allied health' 

_ ^ /~ field (e.g,, nursing, dental hygiene, etc.) v . * . . j,/-, 

Cj Designed for transfer students majoring in one of the physical 
or biological sciences, engineering, mathematics, or th^ health 
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■ sciences (e.g*, pre-medicine, pre-dentistry) 

d. Designed for.transfer students majoring in a non-scieiice area 

e, Designed for occupational students in an'allied health area 

f .Designed for occupational students in a science tecn^^logy or 
engineering technology area ... , . . , . 

g, Desigiied as a high school make up or remedial course 

h. Designed as a general edxication course ^r non'transfer ana non- 
^ occupational students . . ; . . / , , , . ^ . / 
i \~ - . ' / 
il Designed for further education or personal upgradlng^f adiilt 

students ' 




J. Other (please specify): 



5%, Inatiructors may desire many qualitia§ for their students. Please ielect the one quality in the following 



that you most wanted your students to achieve in the specified cd^fse*^ 

1 ) Understand/appreciata interrelationships of science and^ 
technology with society % . . , /\/\ . . . , , 

2) Be able to understand scientific rfisea^ch literature . 

3) Apply principles l^rned in cours^lo solve qualitative and/or 
quantitative problems ."^ r ./| . , ^ , . , , 

4) Develop proficiency in laboratory methods and techniques of 
thediscipling . . . f .\ . . , , . , , n 



,b. Of the four qualities listed below/ which one did vou most ^our students >to achieve? 

; " . .-™l).Relateknowledgeacq;jired In class to real wo^ 

* and problems , . ^ j ^ \ . r^" . . ^ J ; . /; ... 

2) Understand the principles, concepts, and ten^ino 

3) Develop apprec^uon)^understanding of scieritlfic^^thod . . . 

. . • - 4) Gain "hands-OT * or field experience in applied p^ctice ,1 , , , 



And from this list* which one did yo^most want^our students to nchj^\ e in the speeiried clas|/ 



1 ) Leanrto'use todls of research in the sciences 

2) Gain^ualities of mind^ufefurin furth^iduci^tion 

3) Unflerstandself . . . T ! 

4) Develop the a^ility to think critically 



6a4 Wdre there prerequisite requirements for this course? ' » ' 
^^v bvIF YESrWhicIi of the folio (CHECK AS MiWIY AS APPLY) ^ 

/ / , 1) Prior course in the same discipline taken in higlTschool □ ^ 
. X. ' ■' ■ - 2) Prior course in any science taken in V high school □ 2 

-3) Prior course in mathematics taken in - high school □ 3 , 
/■ - J 4) Declared scieric^ 6r technology major . \ ',j \ . □ 4 

" ^ ? :^ ^. V* -. . ' 5) Achieved a specified score on entrance examination ; . ri^ 
[ 6).^ Other ( plpnsf^<<pfif^ify} ^ /' r-i 6 



Yes □ i No □ 2 
. college □ ^ 

V • - ^ . ... . 

. . college p s 
. college □ 9 





J* 
k; 
1. 



tbiiach of the itellbwi^i 

Ydur owi lectures . . * . . / ■ ■ ' 

Guest lecturers , * • ♦ , . .... , . , , 

Student verbal prisentations / . i . . . , ! . * ■ ' 

C|ais dlscuiilon , , , . . , , \ J 

Simuiation/gaming . * » , . , . . , . . , 

Quizzes/examinations, , \ . . * . , . . 

Field trips . , . , , ^ , , , . 

Lectura/demonitration experiments . s . , , . 

Laboratory experiments by students . \ . . 

Laboratory ptactical examinations and quizzes ■■ \ , 



M 
M 
M 



32/33 

34/3S 

38/37 

38/38 

4D/41 

41/43, 

44/45 

46/47 

48/49 

50/St 

52/S3 

54/5S 



Please add percentages to make 
lure they agree \^th total 



TOTALi 



100 % 



8* How frequently were eaeh of the following instructional media uied In this elass? 

Also check last box if you or any member of your faculty davelopad 
any of the designated media for this caurg^a. 



Frequently Occasionally 



_a. Eilms^,- -^—^^ r T^. , .. , \ 
. b. Single concept film loops \ . , , 

c. Films trips V. . , ^ * . 

d. Slides , , , , . , , , . 

e. Audiotape/slide/film qombinations . , 
' f, Oyerhead projected transparencies , . 

Audiotapes, cassettes, records . " 

h. Videotapes \ . . # . , . . . 

i. Television (broadcast/closed circuit) , 
j. Maps, charts, illustrations; displays. . 
k. Three dimensional models ^ * ^ i , 

L Scientific instruments / . . . . , 

m* Natural preserved or iiving ipeclihens . 

. n. Lecture or demonstration experimentr 
. involving chemical reagents or physical 



apparatus 



Uied 

□^ 

pa 



Never 
Uied 

□» 

□i 

pa. 
pa . 



Peveloped 
by self or \ 
other faculty 
member 



5§ 
ST 

^,58 

ii 

60 
61 

€2 
. 63 
. 64 
65 
66 
67 
63 

€9 
70 



14 
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9. Which or the foUovving materiala were used In this clais? CHECK EACH TYPE USED, THEN, FOR EACH TYPE 
USED, PLEASE ANSWER ITEMS A D. 



Check 
Materials 

Used 



□ Textbooks 

■1 , 



□ Laboratory 
^ materials 
and work- 
-books ; 



□ Collections 
3 of 
rteadings . 



□ Reference 
^ books . . 



□ Journal 
. 6" and/or 
niagai^inis 
articles « 



Q Newspapers 



□ Syllabi 
^ and 
handout 
materials 



□ Problem 

8 books 



□ Other 
^ (please 
5pe< 



How 
many 
pagoi in 
total 
were 
studants 
requirad 
to read? 



13-15 



ig-ai 



31-33 



43-45 



. 4i-51 



How satisfied were you 
with these materiais? 



Would Deflnitely 

like to intend 

Well' change changing 

iatisfied them them 



iM3 



.22 
□ 



28 
34 



4Q 

46 . 



52 
S3 

□'1 



i4 

□ 



ti 



Did you 

prepare 
these 

materials? 



Yes No 



17 



23 



29 



35 



41 
47 



S3 



5i ^ A 



How much say dirt you have in 
the seieetion of these materials? 



Selected 
them but 
had to 
verify 
with a 



Was 

member of 

a group Someone 



chairporson that else 
Total oradmin= selected selected 
say istrator them them 



13 

□ V 



24 



*30 

a' 

Si 



42 



48 



54 



□ 



10 



6S 



a'' 



a- 
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10. Please indicate the emphasis given to each of the following student actlvltlea In this claai. 



a 
b 

d 
f. 
h. 

I 
n. 

P 

q 



Papers written outside of class . , 

Papers written in clasi , . . . . 

Ouick-icore/objective tests/exams , 

Essay tests/exarris :™T . . ; 

Field reports , » . . * . . , 

Oral recitations 

Workbook cpmpletion , , , * . 

Regular class attendance , . ^ , , 

, Participation in class dlscussloris . - . 

, Individual discussions with instructor 

* Ruscarch reports / . . , * V * 

p Non-writ ten projects , . / . 

i Homework , \ ^ , . . 

Laboratoiy reports . , . , . 

Laboratory unknowns and/or practical 
exams (quantitative and qualitative) 

Problem sets . . / , , . . , 

Otlier (please Mfmnify)' 



Not hicluded 
In determining 
student's 
grade 


Included but 
coiintedlest 

than2S% 
tow&rd grade 


Countsd 239t 

/ or more 
toward 
gfiade 


















i~j \ 














■ ay 












■ □ - • 






























• a' 






•' □ ■ 






. pi- ■ 








. a'' 






a^ 





67 

68 
• 69 

= 71 

74 

7S 
78 

^ 77 

/a 

79 
BB' 

12 
1^ 
14 



Examinations or quizzes given to^studenttf may ask them to demonatrata various abilities Please indicnte the 
Importance of each of these abilities In the tests you gave in iM, course, (OlECK OmBK^m^mn^ 



\a* Mastery of a skiil , ^ . , , 

b. Acquaintance with conpapts of the discipline 

c. Recall of specific Information . / \ . , 

d. Understanding the signiftcance of certain ' 
works, events, phenomena, and experjments 

^e* Ability to synthesize course qontant . - : 



g* Other (pleaSB specify):^ 



Veiy 


Somewhat 


Not 




Important 


important 


importatit 










IS 








.18 








17 








IB 








18 


^' 0,- ' ' -;: 




... 


20 






□» ' 


21 



12, 



What vi^as the relative emphasis given to each typM of question In written quizes and examinations? 
(PLEASE RE8POND.BY CHECKING ONE OF THE THREE BOXES FOR^CIffT^^^ 



a. Multiple response (including multiple 
- choice and true/false): <; . . . , ; 

b; Completion , * . , . -^^ * 

c. Essay ;*v v . * . , , , . 

d. Solution of mathematical type problems 
where the M'ork must be shown * 

e. Construction of graphs, diagrams, 
chemical type equations, etc. . / \- 

f. perivption of a mathematical relationship 

g. Other ( please ^p^rify}* 



^ Frequently 
used 


Seldom 
used 


Never 
Uiod 
















pa 






: ^ . 








. □» 






pa 









2i 

24 
Si 

27 

28 ' 



■ / 

\ 



17a, Which of these types of assistattce were available tojyou last term? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY, 
b. Which did you utUize? CHECK AS Mi^r^wAS APPLY^^ 




a. Clerical help , _ . 

b. Test^scoring facilltiai 
Tutors . 

d. Readers 

e» Paraprof esslonal/aides/instmctional a 



t Media production facilities/assistance 
gi Librai^bibjrographical assistanc , 
h* Xabpratpiy'assistanta . , » ^, 




Other (^{ease specif yj:^ 



a. 


b. 






available to me - 




in the following 




areai 


Utilizod 












pa 




















D' ' 







18. Anhpiifeh this course may have been veiy efFective, what would it take W have made it better? 
CHfiCK AS MANY AS APPLY. ^ 




a. More freedom to choose materlali * . , , / 

b. More interaction with colleagues or administrators-- 
^.^Less interfcfeffc^ colleagues or administrators 
d. Larger class (more students) . , . k , . 

c. Smaller tflass . i . * . . 

// . " ■ ; ■ ' ■ . ' ^ . ' ^ 

f. More re^der/paraprofessional aides . / . . , 

a " ^ f - ' ; 

g. More clerical assistance . . * . . 

h. AvaJlab'ility of more media or iristriictional materials 

i. Stricter prerequisites for admission to class ... a 
% Fcwq'f or no prerequisites fqir admission to class 
k. Charigcd course description 



/ 



1. Instructor release time to develop course and/ / 
• or material , , , , . , i, , . . ./ , , ' 

-rrtV^iffiepBnt goals an^^ , i, . . . ,,/,">; . . 

n. Professioriardevelopment opportunities for irisfructors 

o. Better laboratory facilities . . . , . y'' , , . 

piyStudents better prepared to handle cours| requirements 

q/ Other (please specifx):- 



\ 



J- 



□ • . 



SD 



erIci 



Now, Juit a few questions about you * . , 








19. How mai 
tWo^year 


iy years have you taught in any 
boUage? 

r •. ■ 


a. 
b. 


Less than one year . . . . . . . 

1-2 years , , . . , » . • , . . 


. pi 51 






c. 


34 years 








d. 










6. 


11-20 vears 


u . 


■ \ 




f. 


Over 2n v^Ar^ 


■ □ ... 


20, At this college are you considerid to be a ^ 


a, 


Fulltime faculty member . . . , 










Part^irne faculty member 








p. 


Department or division chairperson . . 








d. 


Administrator , . , , , , . , /. , 


. .. \ 


■ 






.Other (please specify): \ . 





^lia^Are yotririij^rent^^ in a research or industrial poiition directly related 

to the discipline^of this courfa? k 



b. IF YE 8 1 For' how many years?^ 



- Yes pi S3 

— — — - — — ' ' \ Si/Si 

/ . - . ^ . ' . " ' . ■ \ 

If previously yoirhad been employed in a related industry or researeh^rganbatlon, please indicate the 



22. What Is the highest degree you presently hold? at Banhelbr'i 



b. Master's , 

c. Doctorate 



iS 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 



Thank you for inkmg the time to complete this survey. Please seal the completed questionnaire in the envelope 
which is addresicd to the project facilitator on your campus and return it to that person. After collecting the forms 
from all partici pants, the facilitator will forward the sealed ehvelopes to the Centen 

We appreciate) our prompt attention and participation m this important survey for the National Science Foundation. 



ERiC 



Arthur M, Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



Florence B. Brawer 
Reseatch Director 
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